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What’s the Big Idea? 


setting India-US relations back on track 
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forthcoming event in Delhi that was long in the works, built upon 

a structural foundation laid over several years, and expected to 

draw considerable international attention may instead disappoint 
spectacularly. While perhaps not as appalling as India’s preparations for the 
Commonwealth Games, there are expectations that Barack Obama’s maiden 
trip to India as US president will be underwhelming. The blame in this case 
will have to be shouldered by both New Delhi and Washington. 

Of course, this is only a state visit by a serving US president. Such 
trips to India used to be rare events. But after only three presidential visits 
in the first 50 years of Indian independence, every post-Cold War US head 
of state will now have travelled to the world’s largest democracy. The bar 
should not be set too high; not every presidential visit can match the ‘reset’ 
of relations under Bill Clinton or the Nixon-in-China qualities of George 
Bush’s 2006 visit, just as Mr Obama is not expected to forge a breakthrough 
deal or fundamentally re-orient US policy during every one of his trips to a 


close partner state such as Britain. At the same time, it is not unreasonable 


to expect more than an extended photo opportunity. 
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An uneven agenda 

Mr Obama has personally expressed his desire for an 
extraordinary visit, and it will certainly be impressive on 
the symbolic front. This will be the first first-term visit by a 
US president to India since Jimmy Carter’s over thirty years 
ago. Mr Obama’s sojourn will also be long by the standards 
of a presidential visit, and unlike Bill Clinton and George 
W Bush, he is expected to bypass Pakistan, reinforcing the 
dehyphenation of the two South Asian states. With his wife 
Michelle Obama in tow, public visibility will be high. 

The president will not come empty-handed. 
Negotiations on a number of issues are furiously under way 
in both capitals as officials try to wrap up deals in time for 
his scheduled arrival in early November. Announcements 
appear likely on a host of socio-economic issues, including 
agriculture and education, although the exact contours of 
these agreements remain to be seen. The signing of the 


Counter-terrorism Co-operation Initiative in July is likely 


It is likely that the visit 
will be overshadowed by 
Mr Obama’s own political 
weakening at home. 


to be highlighted as a tangible outcome of the strategic 
partnership, and major defence equipment sales—such 
as India’s purchase of C-17 transport aircraft—may be 
formally unveiled. The two sides are also planning to 
focus on joint co-operation on third countries, through 
either economic development initiatives or peacekeeping, 
although the exact details are as yet unclear. Lastly, there 
may bea statement in support of India’s bid for a permanent 
seat on the UN Security Council. 

There is, however, also enough about the 
forthcoming trip to suggest disappointment, even if 
prematurely. First, thereisnotlikely to beaconsummation 
of the civil nuclear agreement. This is squarely New 
Delhi’s problem. A breakthrough commitment on the 
sale of nuclear reactors had been expected, but was 
complicated by the passage of a nuclear liability bill that 
was considered less than satisfactory by US suppliers. 
This may set back Indian nuclear commerce not just with 
the United States but with other international producers 
of nuclear equipment. The legislation has also reinforced 


the view in Washington—fairly or not—of an India that 
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is unable to live up to its international commitments. 
Second, there is a good likelihood that the visit will 
be overshadowed by Mr Obama’s own political weakening 
at home, particularly as it comes only days after mid-term 
elections on November 2. Just as easily, activism by the 
US Congress, similar to the recent raising of visa fees for 
employees of Indian companies, may also upset New Delhi 
in the lead up to the president’s arrival. Mr Obama has also 
set a bad precedent by repeatedly postponing his visit to 
Indonesia—a country that is close to him, personally—so 
there are concerns that he may feel compelled to similarly 
reschedule his trip to India, particularly if the Democrats 
perform abysmally in November. Needless to say, the 
signal that such a decision would send to the Indian public 
would severely damage the optics of the relationship. 
Third, a major issue that both sides are hoping to 
resolve involves remaining India-specific export controls, 
including the continuing presence of DRDO, ISRO, 
DAE and Bharat Dynamics on the US Bureau of Industry 
and Security’s entity list. During their private meeting in 
Washington last November, Prime Minister Manmohan 
Singh brought the matter up with Mr Obama, who assured 
his counterpart that this was being looked into. The State 
Department has also acknowledged that this is a priority 
issue, and the Department of Commerce is apparently 
in agreement, but bureaucratic resistance remains. If Mr 
Obama fails to deliver change in this area, it will negate 
or overwhelm many of the positive accomplishments that 


his administration does manage to deliver. 


The elusive organisational framework 

A major problem facing negotiators on both sides is the 
absence of an organisational framework to advance the 
relationship, now that the nuclear deal has been largely 
realised (even though it remains unimplemented). As 
one possibility, the Obama administration has framed the 
optimal relationship with India as a ‘third stage’ of the 
US-India partnership, one that goes beyond the bilateral. 
However, there are still many problems close at hand 
that need to be resolved. Indian officials, led by National 
Security Advisor Shivshankar Menon, seem to be exploring 
an alternative organisational framework pertaining to the 
defence of the global commons, a theme that was the topic 
of the NSA’s speech at this year’s Shangri-La Dialogue 
in Singapore. If extended to its full potential, this might 
conceivably lead to an international network of normative 


guidelines championed by the United States and India, that 
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or many years Australian foreign policy has been a pretty boring affair. DAVID BREWSTER 
f Policy differences between Liberal and Labor governments have usually 
been in shades of grey. A bit more publicly supportive of latest US 
actions or just a little bit less? Slightly more committed to Australian military 
deployments in Iraq or Afghanistan or a little more cautious? A little more 
emphasis on multilateral institutions or a little less? 

However, the recent appointment of anew minority Labor government 
has created some big question marks. Australia went to an election in August, 
soon after former prime minister Kevin Rudd was deposed by his own party. 
The result is a minority Labor government, led by Julia Gillard, which will 
rely on the support of the Greens party and some rural independents. This 
is the first minority government in 70 years for Australia and so there are 
few established rules to the game. The consequences—certainly in foreign 
policy terms—are largely unknown. 

No doubt the Labor-led government will try to keep a steady course 
on foreign policy under Mr Rudd, who will now serve as foreign minister. 


Over the last 3 years, Mr Rudd, a former junior diplomat, has played a 

y D J P D play’ 
David Brewster is with the Strategic and 
Defence Studies Centre, Australian National 
proposals for an Asia Pacific Community (rejected), Australia’s efforts to give University. 


very hands-on role in Australian foreign policy. This has included Australia’s 
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the G20 a much more prominent role in international 
policy-making (successful), and Australia’s bid for a seat 
on the UN Security Council (ongoing). Mr Rudd, who 
clearly enjoys the international stage, will no doubt seek 
to continue a ‘middle power activist’ approach. 
However, the joker in the pack are the Greens. 
This is the first time the Greens have participated in 
government at federal level and it is not clear to what 
extent they will seek to influence traditional areas of 
foreign policy. Apart from a general liberal agenda (such 
as concerns about human rights), many of the Greens’ 
stated foreign policies are far outside the mainstream 
of Australian politics. For example, Green party policy 
officially calls for the revision or termination Australia’s 
alliance with the United States; the end of all uranium 


mining and exports, and banning nuclear-powered ships 


Australia is facing a world 

in which its main economic 
relationships diverge from its 
main strategic relationships. 


from Australian ports. However, none of these policies 
were election issues and one guesses that few Green 
voters would even have been aware of them. 

It seems unlikely that the Labor government will adopt 
much of the Green agenda except at the margins. Australia may 
perhaps make more of'a show over human rights (for instance, 
on Tibet) which might adversely affect Australia’s relationship 
with China, although Australia is too reliant on Chinese trade 
and investment to push that barrel too far. The Greens will try 
to pressure the government to reduce or end its commitment 
in Afghanistan although Australia’s commitment will gradually 
wind down anyway alongside a reduced US commitment. 
The Greens are also likely to try to put the brakes on defence 
spending, which may delay the implementation of Australia’s 
ambitious (and largely unfunded) military expansion program 
outlined in the 2009 White Paper. 

One area in which the Greens will almost certainly 
exert their influence is on nuclear issues. For the Greens, 
nuclear is a totemic issue: they are virulently opposed to 
both nuclear weapons and nuclear energy and regard existing 
international non-proliferation norms as virtually sacrosanct. 


It is very unlikely that a minority Labor government, just 
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hanging on to power, would try to defy the Greens and 
overturn the longstanding prohibition on uranium exports 
to India and other states outside the NPT system. 

In other respects Australian policy towards India is 
likely to remain unchanged. Australia will remain just 
as keen to develop a “strategic partnership” with India, 
building economic links and strengthening diplomatic 
and security co-operation in Southeast Asia and the 
Indian Ocean. Australia would also welcome more Indian 
investment, particularly in the resources sector where 
investment over the last decade or so has been dominated 
by China. More investment from India would be seen as 
helping to create greater balance in ownership of natural 
resources by Australia’s major future customers. 

Australia will also hope for more co-operation with 
India within existing multilateral regional institutions and 
in the development of new regional economic, political 
and security arrangements. While neither Canberra nor 
New Delhi readily admit it, they are both geographical and 
cultural outsiders to East Asia, the current centre of gravity 
of the Asia Pacific region. There are continuing suspicions 
about Australia’s participation in East Asian institutions and 
China, in particular, remains leery of seeing India as part 
of East Asia. Uncertainties about the place of Australia and 
India in Japanese proposals on new regional institutions in 
early 2010 are a reminder that Australia and India could do 
with some mutual support in this regard. 

However, the biggest long term issue for Australian 
foreign policy is China, and this is also one of the biggest 
areas of uncertainty in the Australia-India relationship. 
In comparison with Indian perceptions, Australia’s 
threat perceptions of China have generally been low and 
China’s economic rise has been seen in overwhelmingly 
positive terms. Over the last couple of decades Australia 
has benefited significantly from China’s economic 
opening, and Australia’s close economic links with 
China was a major factor in Australia largely avoiding the 
global financial crisis in 2008-2009. Nevertheless, over 
the last several years there has been greater awareness of 
the consequences of China’s military modernisation and 
the relative decline of the United States in Asia. 

For the first time in 200 years, Australia is facing a 
world in which its main economic relationships diverge from 
its main strategic relationships, and Australia is still trying to 
understand what that means. Australia will not wish to join 
in any coalition to “contain” China. Far from it. However, it 
will seek to further develop economic, political and security 
relationships with key states such as Indonesia, Japan and India 


in order to expand its options over the coming decades. Ml 


All at the Yellow Sea 


Obama's provocative weakness 
against China 


Image: Wikimedia 


P | Shere is trouble on the high seas. Few doubted China’s astonishing 
economic and geopolitical rise would fuel competition and rivalry 
with the United States and China’s Asian neighbors. Most observers, 

however, have been left guessing where the first serious points of conflict 

would emerge. We may have been given our answer this summer: in the 
disputed and crowded waters of the Asian Pacific, where overlapping claims 

of sovereignty and territorial rights among the United States, China and a 

handful of East Asian nations have spilled into confrontation and political 

brinkmanship this year. 

The most recent, and worrisome, manifestation can be seen in revived 
tensions between historic rivals Beijing and Tokyo over the arrest of a Chinese 
captain by Japanese forces at sea. On September 7th, a Chinese trawler collided 
with two Japanese Coast Guard vessels near the Senkaku islands, a chain in 


the East China Sea controlled by Japan and claimed by China. The crew of the 
Chinese ship was released shortly after their arrest but, to Beijing’s great ire, 
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geopolitics 
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at the American Foreign Policy Council 
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Tokyo extended the detention of the captain. In response, 
China canceled ministerial and provincial level contacts 
with Japan, and suspended planned talks on issues such 
as aviation and coal. China’s foreign ministry threatened 
“strong counter measures” and warned “Japan shall suffer 
all the consequences,’ while anti-Japanese nationalist 
sentiment is being expressed on the streets of China’s 
cities. 

China had been testing the maritime boundaries 
with Japan since the spring, sailing a flotilla of warships 
through the Miyako Strait in April, and “buzzing” Japanese 
Navy ships with helicopters. The latest incident has raised 
alarm bells in capitals across the region and beyond, not 


least because of the shared animus between the two Asian 


From the first sign of 
hesitation, Mr Obama 
signalled to China that 
US policy is subject to 
intimidation. 


rivals. But while the Sino-Japanese dispute deserves the 
world’s attention, it mustn’t lose sight of the potentially 
more significant maritime feud emerging between the 
United States and China. 

The Pacific was home to the first post-Cold War 
sparring match between China and the U.S., so it should 
perhaps be no surprise it is a maritime dispute that 
divides them now. In 1995, US President Bill Clinton 
sent two aircraft carrier battle groups into the Taiwan 
Straits in response to a series of belligerent Chinese 
missile tests aimed at bullying Taiwan. From that point 
on, the Chinese military committed itself to an “access 
denial” strategy designed to deter the United States from 
intervening in any conflict in the Pacific, or disrupting 
the sea lanes that feed China’s economy with fossil fuels 
and commerce. Despite this, the ocean remained largely 
calm for the next several years as Washington turned its 
attention toward radical Islam and the Middle East, and 
China directed its focus inward, on economic growth. 

The first sign of the friction to come emerged on 
March 24th, 2001. On that day, the USNS Bowditch, an 
unarmed US hydrographic survey vessel, was harassed 
by a Chinese frigate in the Yellow Sea. It was again 
confronted by Chinese ships in May 2001, September 
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2002, and May 2003, ostensibly because it was operating 
in China’s “Exclusive Economic Zone.” 

Fast forward to October 26th, 2006, when a US 
naval convoy received an unexpected surprise. A stealthy 
Chinese Song-class attack submarine surfaced within 
striking range of the US aircraft carrier Kitty Hawk. US 
military analysts called it a “wake up call.” In March 2009, 
the United States and China found themselves embroiled in 
another “incident,” when five Chinese vessels “shadowed” 
an unarmed US Navy ship, the Impeccable, conducting 
surveillance in the South China Sea. The Chinese ships 
closed within 25 feet before the Impeccable turned its 
water cannon on their crews. As the US ship tried to 
leave the scene, two Chinese trawlers blocked its path, 
nearly causing a collision, and one ship tried to snag the 
Impeccable’s sonar array with a grappling hook. 

These dangerous incidents were not the work of 
rogue Chinese naval crews—they are the manifestation 
of an ongoing dispute between Washington and Beijing 
over the rights of US ships to conduct maritime activities 
in China’s Exclusive Economic Zone. Since the 17th 
century, countries have enjoyed unrestrained sovereignty 
over their territorial waters, which by today’s definition 
extend 12 nautical miles from their coastline. Until the 
UN Convention on the Law of the Sea (UNCLOS), 
anything beyond a country’s territorial water was 
considered the “high sea,” where everyone enjoyed 
unrestricted access. However, UNCLOS created a new 
category of water, the Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ), 
where states enjoy exclusive but limited economic 
rights over a zone extending 200 miles from their coast. 
However, the EEZ remains open to all countries for 
the purposes of “navigation and overflight... and other 
internationally lawful uses of the sea,” including laying 
pipelines and submarine cables. 

Yet China has crafted domestic laws in contradiction 
of these principles and sought to restrict routine US 
activities, such as sonar mapping in its EEZ—activities 
China regularly conducts in the EEZ of neighbors such 
as Japan. Beijing has also argued that military activities 
are forbidden in the EEZ (they are not) and that that US 
survey ships are violating China’s economic rights by 
conducting “marine scientific research.” 

In Beijing this June, Chinese officials explained their 
position to the author in the following terms: “Always 
looking into each others’ backyard is not good for trust 
and mutual understanding.” The lecture was ironic given 
Beijing regularly rebuffs US efforts at improving military 


co-operation and information-sharing. Indeed, while the 


political and economic relationship has matured over the 
past decade, defense ties remain remarkably stagnant. 
When US Defense Secretary Robert Gates expressed 
interest in visiting China in June, his request was denied by 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), which hasn’t hosted 
Mr Gates since 2007. The following month, Admiral 
Mike Mullen, chairman of the US joint chiefs of staff, told 
reporters that there was “virtually no relationship between 
the Chinese military and the United States military.” 

This situation was further complicated when a 
North Korean midget submarine sank a South Korean 
corvette on March 26, 2010, killing 46 sailors. In the 
aftermath, Washington and Seoul announced a series of 
naval exercises to demonstrate resolve in the face of North 
Korean aggression while China refused to condemn the 
attack. It was initially reported, on June Ist, that those 
exercises would take place in the Yellow Sea, which 
separates China and South Korea, and would involve the 
USS George Washington, the most advanced aircraft carrier 
in the US Navy. However, as China repeatedly announced 
its “resolute opposition” to any carrier-led exercises in 
Yellow Sea, the military drills were repeatedly delayed. 
The George Washington had traversed the Yellow Sea as 
late as October 2009 with no protest from Beijing, but 
suddenly Communist Party of China mouthpieces were 
filled with op-eds from hawkish PLA generals warning 
Washington about drilling in the Yellow Sea. 

Weeks passed and the standoff became a diplomatic 
game of chicken: would President Barack Obama send 
the GeorgeWashington into the Yellow Sea, or would he give 
Beijing a veto over US freedom of action in the Pacific? 

First, Mr. Obama tried to split the difference, 
hosting exercises led by the George Washington in the 
less contentious Sea of Japan, off Korea’s eastern coast. 
However, the move was interpreted by allies and enemies 
alike as a cessation of American authority in Asia and 
an embarrassment to South Korea, which had gone on 
record insisting the George Washington would stand by its 
side in the Yellow Sea. 

The message carried particular salience in the 
capitals of Southeast Asia, where tensions with China 
are fast on the rise. After years of an effective Chinese 
charm offensive, many East and Southeast Asian nations 
have become alienated by hardening Chinese territorial 
claims in the Pacific. The South China Sea, where island 
chains such as the Spratlys and Paracels are disputed by 
China and Vietnam, Malaysia, Brunei, the Phillipines and 
Taiwan, has become a particular flashpoint. 


China has arrested hundreds of Vietnamese 


fishermen in recent years. It has elevated its claim in the 
South China Sea to a “core issue” on par with Taiwan, 
Xinjiang and Tibet. Wary capitals in the region have been 
snapping up military hardware and drawing nearer to 
Washington. Even regional heavyweight Indonesia, which 
has stayed above the fray and does not claim any islands in 
the South China Sea, recently took up the defense of its 
ASEAN allies at the United Nations, stating China’s claim 
“clearly lacks international legal basis.” Secretary Hillary 
Clinton did the same on July 23rd at the ASEAN Regional 
Forum, insisting “freedom of navigation, open access to 
Asia’s maritime commons and respect for international 
law in the South China Sea” were in America’s “national 
interest.” Beijing is still outraged that the U.S. has waded 
into the South China Sea imbroglio. 

But Mrs Clinton’s stand risks being undermined by 
Mr Obama’s provocative weakness in the Yellow Sea. After 
weeks of coyness, Pentagon spokesman Geoff Morrell 
announced in August that the George Washington would 
take part in scheduled military exercises in the Yellow Sea 
in the coming months. James Steinberg, deputy secretary 
of state, told China it had no one to blame but itself: 
“China is suffering the indignity of exercises close to its 
shores, and though they are not directed at China, the 
exercises are a direct result of China’s support for North 
Korea and unwillingness to denounce their aggression.” 
However, the administration again changed course on 
August 20th, when a military spokesman announced the 
George Washington would not participate in September’s 
exercises, adding only that it “would operate in the 
waters off the Korean peninsula in future exercises.” 

From the first sign of hesitation, Mr Obama signalled 
to China that US policy is subject to intimidation. Each 
subsequent reversal has only emboldened Beijing. 
Much of the political leadership of China still seems 
to prefer co-operation over confrontation with the 
United States, and ties between the two countries have 
grown remarkably broad if not particularly deep. But 
hardliners in the Communist Party, and particularly in 
the PLA, clearly resent America’s influence in Asia and 
are growing more assertive by the year in their attempts 
to roll that influence back. Damage has been done to 
US credibility by this whole episode, but the Obama 
administration must stand by its initial pledge to send 
the George Washington to the Yellow Sea. With tensions 
between Japan and China fast on the rise after the arrest 
of the Chinese trawler captain, there is no better time to 
send a message to America’s allies that US influence in 


Asia will not be compromised by China’s rise. lf 
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humanitarianism 


Channeling aid through jinacl groups 
IS Counteroroductive 


P The sight of floods in Pakistan swallowing a vast swathe of land, 
destroying homes and devastating lives, is heart-rending. The 
displaced people deserve compassion and assistance. Coming on the 

heels of ongoing political strife, frequent incidents of terrorist violence, and 

a government struggling to assert its authority as inspired leaks claim the 

generals are about to stage a coup, it would seem Pakistan’s cup of miseries 

is overflowing. And yet, weeks after the deluge, international efforts to assist 

Pakistan have not matched the generosity governments have shown in past 

catastrophes in other parts of the world. Their caution was because of the 

dysfunctional nature of the state, and the fear that channeling aid through 
fundamentalists somehow wasn’t a terrific idea. 

But the European Union thought differently: it did not see a problem 
with providing assistance through jihadi militant groups—presumably the 
“good” Taliban and its allies who like blowing up things and people—because 
they have a network in parts of Pakistan where the Government’s writ does 
not run or reach, and the government’s machinery is either unwilling or 
unable to function. The EU’s approach is pragmatic: the jihadi groups may do 
terrible things, but they are there; they have the people’s support and they 
have access to volunteers, so working with them to provide relief meets the 
immediate objective of helping the flood-affected. True, such a strategy may 
strengthen and legitimise the pan-Islamic extremists, but the EU doesn’t have 
a gentle difference over a point of view with them about women’s rights, or 
minority rights; presumably it is a fundamental disagreement. And yet, the 
EU seems to think that it should surely not get in the way of alleviating the 
misery of the people. 


To be sure, there is merit in the West bypassing 
governments while providing disaster relief. The policy 
disregards sovereignty, but it makes sense. In many 
disaster-affected countries, the local government is in 
no position to act: it lacks resources and capability to 
respond quickly to provide relief. With infrastructure 
destroyed, it often doesn’t have enough people to 
deploy to act as relief workers. Experienced Western 
aid agencies know this, and know how to operate under 
such circumstances without offending the state, and help 
rebuild the society. 

But as David Rieff pointed out in his excellent 
work, Bed for the Night, this shows the muddled thinking 
pervading humanitarianism. Mr Rieff was writing about 
aid agencies which manipulated data to keep their 
narrative simple, to earn support for their work. “The first 


and greatest humanitarian trap,” he wrote, “is this need 


The EU’s misplaced 
pragmatism will in fact 
consolidate the hold of the 
jihadi militant groups over 
parts of Pakistan. 


to simplify, if not actually lie about, the way things are in 
the crisis zones, in order to make the story more morally 
and psychologically palatable.” Mr Rieff has severely 
castigated aid agencies for their role in the Yugoslav and 
Rwandan crises of the 1990s as they simplified narratives 
to achieve narrow objectives. The nuance—that the 
conduit, as with the militant groups in the present case, 
is deeply flawed, and it tends to get glossed over. As 
Jonathan Goodhand, a British scholar, has pointed out in 
the context of the Ethiopian famine, the consequences 
can be disastrous. To recall, during that war, aid agencies 
were so keen to continue their operations, that they 
effectively aided the continuance of the war, by providing 
food aid to rebel soldiers—who made the granting of 
aid to civilians conditional upon them receiving food aid 
(since an army cannot march on an empty stomach). 
When the BBC revealed this recently, Bob Geldof, the 
musician-turned-humanitarian-messiah responded with 
characteristic bluster. But the arguments of neither Mr 
Goodhand nor Mr Rieff have been effectively contested. 

The problem of channeling humanitarian aid through 


militant groups is precisely that. Not only would the aid 
legitimise those groups; it would also help them win the 
“hearts and minds” of a bitter, estranged population that 
does not see the West as a friend or an ally. Western aid in 
strife-torn countries has often been mischaracterised, as in 
the 1958 novel, The Ugly American, where authors Eugene 
Burdick and William Lederer, showed how in the fictional 
country, Sarkhan, but loosely resembling Vietnam, the 
message of what the West stood for, was lost. 

Here’s one good reason the pan-Islamic extremists 
can’t be trusted: One of the cornerstones of aid delivery 
is that the donor provides aid without discrimination: it 
would reach the neediest, irrespective of the person’s 
religion, gender, or class. It is difficult to believe that 
the Taliban and its allies—with their well-documented 
record of discrimination of women, minorities, and 
people they disagree with, would provide aid in a non- 
discriminatory manner. Aid becomes political tool in the 
hands of non-representative, malevolent governments. 
For example, Robert Mugabe’s Zimbabwe is notorious 
for having withheld relief materials and food aid from 
provinces and regions which had voted against his 
ruling party and supported the opposition instead. Fat 
chance for Pakistani villagers who may have opposed the 
extremists, to receive aid, in such circumstances. 

Under the pretext of ensuring that the plight and 
needs of the flood-affected trump all other issues, the EU’s 
misplaced pragmatism will in fact consolidate the hold of 
the jihadi militant groups over parts of Pakistan where 
the state needs to be bolstered. Under the international 
humanitarian law, the Red Cross and the Red Crescent 
have the authority and responsibility to operate under 
extreme circumstances, and all warring parties—state 
and non-state—have an obligation to permit those 
agencies to assist civilians. (The Taliban’s record with aid 
agencies is charmingly predictable: they have kidnapped 
several workers in the past; they have also killed a few; 
and in late August, they threatened Western aid workers 
if they operated in certain flood-affected areas). 

What the EU would expect from working with 
such groups under these circumstances remains a 
mystery. There is a simpler word for it: appeasement. Its 
result: An undermined Pakistani state which ripens the 
prospect of a coup; an emboldened rebel movement that 
would build neither democracy nor protect the rights of 
all citizens; and the international community’s ability to 
influence positive outcomes drastically weakened. How 
could such a scenario be good for Pakistanis, even in the 
short term? 
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Confidence building and nuclear 
arms control in South Asia 


Two decades of minimum deterrence in South Asia: A comparative 
framework by Rajesh Basrur 

A review of two decades of the India-Pakistan nuclear relationship shows 
that, like all nuclear rivalries, deterrence works at a minimal level regardless 
of beliefs about the requirements of deterrence. Also, like other nuclear 
rivalries, it displays a fundamentally schizophrenic behaviour pattern. When 
conflict draws close, India and Pakistan completely reject the usability of 
nuclear weapons and ignore the tenets of deterrence theory and doctrine; 
but when conflict is distant, they tend to behave as if the weapons are usable, 
which influences their doctrines and weapons acquisitions. The India-Pakistan 
case reveals a relatively cost- effective and risk-resistant minimalism, but 
is distorted by powerful elements of thinking—typified by the writings 
of Albert Wohlstetter—that has produced an arms race and a significant 
element of instability into the relationship. 


“| Had Gone to Lahore With a Message of Goodwill But in Return We Got 
Kargil”: The Promise and Perils of “Leaps of Trust” in India—Pakistan 
Relations By Nicholas J Wheeler 

This article explores how it became possible for the former Indian Prime 


Minister, Atal Behari Vajpayee, to make a major trust-building initiative with 


his Pakistani counterpart, Nawaz Sharif, at the 1999 
Lahore Summit. Building on security dilemma theorising 
in the field of International Relations, the present article 
develops the concept of a “leap of trust” as a way of 
understanding how decision-makers trapped in security 
dilemmas might break through the psychology of distrust 
by a frame-breaking conciliatory move. This framework 
is then applied to the moves that led to the development 
of a trusting relationship between Sharif and Vajpayee. A 
few months later, Pakistan launched an attack across the 
Line of Control (LoC) and Vajpayee felt betrayed. 

I explore how far Sharif knew about his army’s plans 
to attack at Kargil and ask whether he was prisoner of 
a Pakistani military machine that was intent on pursuing 
a military solution in Kashmir irrespective of any peace 
process that might be developing. The article examines 
the lessons that Vajpayee drew from Kargil and discusses 
his two further attempts to recover the trust that had 
developed at Lahore. I conclude with an analysis of the 
wider lessons of this case for the success of any future leaps 
of trust that Indian and Pakistani leaders might take. 


Addressing Nuclear Dangers: Confidence Building 
Between India—China—Pakistan By Major General 
Dipankar Banerjee (Retd) 

China has been a nuclear weapon power since October 
1964 and India and Pakistan openly since May 1998. 
Each had its own reason to acquire nuclear weapons— 
Pakistan to counter India, India to counter both Pakistan 
and China, and Beijing has always viewed the U.S. and for 
some time the former Soviet Union as possible nuclear 
threats. Within Asia, no meaningful dialogue has ever 
been carried out between China, India and Pakistan on 


nuclear issues: either on confidence building, doctrine 


What’s the Big Idea? Continued from Page 4 


reinforces multilateral institutions without the burden of 
ungainly implementation or enforcement mechanisms. 
Others in the Indian establishment have articulated 
the need for a green technology partnership, a strategic 
decision by Washington to help India become a developing 
world leader in renewables and _ energy-efficient 
manufacturing. This would be of immense benefit to both 
countries, and provide them with a technological edge over 
possible economic and political competitors. In addition, 
a formalised defence partnership remains a theoretical 


possibility, one that subsumes the many problems of co- 


and safety, or on each other’s perception of the nuclear 
threat. Even necessary risk reduction measures have 
not been attempted. However, some Track Two level 
dialogues have taken place and this has contributed 
to some understanding of nuclear policies, strategies 
and doctrines. In this backdrop, the present study 
examines the doctrine, strategy and command, and 
control arrangements prevailing in these countries and 
recommendsthe necessary confidence-building measures. 
These include greater transparency on doctrine, clearer 
examination of likely strategy and means to universalise 


“no first use.” 


Nuclear Arms Control Challenges in South Asia By 
Bhumitra Chakma 

The idea of arms control has hardly taken root in South 
Asia. The existing nuclear arms control measures between 
India and Pakistan are patently inadequate for addressing 
the pressing nuclear concerns of the region. Although 
there are compelling reasons for nuclear arms control, 
India and Pakistan are reluctant to undertake worthwhile 
arms control initiatives. There are three key reasons for 
this: India and Pakistan are currently at the formative 
phase of their nuclear force- building and at this stage 
they are unlikely to undertake arms control measures 
fearing that it may affect their future force-building 
plans; their intense political rivalry is unfavourable for 
successful arms control; the extra-regional links—the 
China factor—of South Asia’s security dilemma hinders 
prospects for arms control in the region. Owing to these 
factors, the prospects for successful arms control between 
India and Pakistan are not great in the foreseeable future, 
although the question remains as to how long they can 


ignore the issue. Ml 


operation and coordination caused by bureaucratic red 
tape and excessive oversight at both ends. 

A month is a long time in international politics, 
and there is still a small (albeit narrowing) opportunity 
to create a mutually-acceptable and_ -beneficial 
organisational framework that would not only make this 
visit a personal success for Mr Obama, but also create a 
political mechanism that serves the interests both of the 
United States and India. This will involve considerable 
creativity and hard work by both parties. But it is 


certainly no longer inconceivable. 
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Rahul Gandhi for Prime 
Minister! 


The era of power without responsibility 
must end 
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hen scholars write the history of the early 21st century India, 

\ | \ | they might consider Sushma Swaraj’s hysterical reaction to 
Sonia Gandhi’s proposed prime-ministership in 2004 as one of 

its most epochal events. All set to assume the reins of power after the split 
verdict of 2004, Sonia Gandhi suddenly heard her “inner voice”, and handed 
over the highest office to Manmohan Singh. Dr Singh, anon-political politician 
and thereby almost by default a middle-class hero, has handled the day-to-day 
affairs of the government while Mrs Gandhi became the de facto arbiter of its 
policies. It was the perfect arrangement: Dr Singh grappled with governance 
while Mrs Gandhi acquired an incandescent halo aided by her ability to 
influence policy while bearing little personal responsibility for its failures. 


Feel-good governance—where policies can be advocated unencumbered by 


fiscal constraints or future sustainability—does accrue 
short-term political capital. 

Aided by a dejected BJP and Left vaulting far 
beyond its limited capabilities, the Congress-led United 
Progressive Alliance (UPA) swept to a resounding 
victory in the 2009 general elections. The Congress 
party may not have won a majority on its own but it 
was clearly a party on the ascendant, with an incoherent 
opposition restricted largely to regional strongholds. It 
was common political wisdom that the era of coalition 
politics—at least at the centre—was coming to an end 
with the Congress eyeing a clear majority in the next 
general elections scheduled for 2014. Dr Singh, finally 
seen emerging as an independent power centre of his 
own, was handed over the keys to the kingdom with 
Rahul Gandhi being groomed for the top job. 

However, Mr Gandhi recently declared that “being 
prime minister is not the only job in the world.” It had been 
widely assumed that sometime in the next two to three 
years, Dr Singh would hand the reigns of power to Mr 
Gandhi who would lead the party in the 2014 elections. 
A young prince already heralded as the “Next Great 
Hope”, unaffected by anti-incumbency was expected to 
vanquish a tired and bitterly divided opposition. 

So what gives? It appears that Mr. Gandhi has 
grown increasingly fond of the Sonia Gandhi-Manmohan 
Singh model with its consummate de-linking of power 
and responsibility. Mr. Gandhi has recently assumed 
his mother’s role: intervening in policy debates while 
pointedly refusing to assume any responsibility for 
governance. Even Dr. Singh’s offer of inducting him in the 
cabinet was turned down by the Gandhi scion. Though no 
definitive conclusions are possible so early in the game, it 
is possible that in 2014 the Congress party may appoint 
another Dr Singh to the job while the Gandhis continue 
to wield the remote control. 

Therein perhaps lies the explanation for Mr. 
Gandhi's statist policy turn. Whether in the crude and 
contrived differences drawn between “Real India” and 
the rest of India, the quiet burial of economic reforms or 
in implementing gargantuan anti-poverty schemes, the 
Gandhis are pursuing the same old policies drawn from 
the Nehruvian era. With economic growth seemingly on 
autopilot—at least in the short-term—and little credible 
political opposition, it does appear that this is a win-win 
for the Gandhis. Advocate populist policies—who can 
argue against helping the poor?— and when the day of 
reckoning arrives, as it did in 1991, the blame can quietly 


be shifted to those who were notionally holding office. 


The Gandhis would escape with their halo intact. 

There is, however, a twist in the tale. Fresh from 
the electoral victory of 2009, and far less dependent on 
allies, Dr Singh was expected to provide a more effective 
and decisive government. The opposite seems to have 
happened. Economic reforms have been completely 
forgotten even as the fiscal deficit has ballooned. Despite 
Dr. Singh staking his personal prestige, the detente 
with Pakistan looks increasingly like a forlorn hope. His 
ministers speak in discordant voices with Digvijaya Singh 
emerging as virtually the super-minister. In the last few 
months Kashmir has burned while New Delhi appears 
paralysed—unable to take even the most elementary 
steps to address this grave challenge to Indian nationhood. 
Tellingly the Commonwealth Games have imploded 


under charges of massive corruption, sloth, and sheer 


The Nehru-Gandhis have 
the mandate to rule and 
must exercise it openly. 


ineptitude. 

Even the New Delhi-based media appears to have 
soured on Dr. Singh. What is quite remarkable is that 
the government has lurched from one crisis to another 
even in the absence of meaningful opposition. These may 
indeed be early warning signs, but the message appears 
clear and loud—there is only so long this charade can 
continue. Power cannot be indefinitely exercised without 
responsibility. 

It may indeed be tempting for Mr Gandhi to 
continue on the same path but a course correction is 
advisable. The Indian electorate is now far less forgiving 
of bad governance than it was in 1960s and 1970s. Even 
the pliant middle class may turn against the Congress 
if economic growth is derailed. As the BJP discovered 
in 2004, overconfidence can sometimes extract a heavy 
price. 

So what are the alternatives available to Mr Gandhi? 
One would be to allow Dr. Singh to govern without 
constant pressure and interventions. But in a party 
culture where Nehru-Gandhis have unquestionable 
authority, it is doubtful if such an arrangement would be 


possible. It is unlikely that the Gandhi family will relax its 


Continued on Page 18 
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Re—differentiating 
the BJP 


A new strategic direction for the BUP 
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ver since the surprise defeat in the 2004 general election, the Bharatiya 
Pm: Party (BJP) seems to have gone into a downward spiral. The 

heady momentum and energy of independent India’s largest mass 
mobilisation of the 1990s has given way to despondency, both within the 
party rank-and-file and among its long-time supporters. 

Two successive general elections defeats can be debilitating for a party 
that styles itself as a national alternative to the Congress, but rumours of 
the death of the BJP have been exaggerated. The party is searching for a 
new ideology and philosophical anchor to supplement its core philosophy 
of Hindutva, which is losing favour with the new generation of Indians, 
especially women. 

Crisis also presents opportunity, and the BJP should seize the moment 


to not just reinvent itself but orient Indian politics on a new trajectory— 


something it has consistently done since its founding 
in 1980. It can do so by taking three steps. These three 
steps are inter-related, and constitute a new composite 
strategic direction for the party. 

The BJP-led National Democratic Alliance (NDA) 
government stands out as the only Union government 
in the history of India that willfully and purposefully 
pursued a program of privatisation involving strategic sale 
of government-owned companies. The NDA understood 
that business is not the business of government. It’s 
1999 telecoms policy, hailed as a watershed moment 
by senior business managers from the industry, was in 
marked contrast to the recently concluded 3G spectrum 
auctions, which focused on maximising revenue for the 
government at the expense of the consumer. 

Among other liberalisation achievements, Yashwant 
Sinha, the NDA’s finance minister, repealed the infamous 
and routinely abused Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 
replacing it with the Foreign Exchange Management 
Act. The government also liberalised the television and 
broadcasting sector and accorded industry-status to film- 
making, laying the foundation for the corporatisation and 
the meteoric growth of the media and entertainment 
industry that has created hundreds of thousands of new 
jobs over the last decade. The NDA also championed 
the Fiscal Responsibility and Budget Management Act, 
recognizing the economic harm that can be caused by 
unbridled government spending. 

The problem is the BJP has never really talked about 
these achievements in the mass media, and never framed 
the debate on economic policy-making under the UPA in 
the context of its own liberalisation policies when it held 
power. It is almost as if it has not recognised the impact 
of those visionary actions, and isn’t proud of them. Since 
2004, the UPA government has framed the liberalisation 
debate in terms of “reforms with a human face” and 
“inclusive growth”, enunciating well-intentioned but 
wasteful taxpayer-funded social spending programmes. 
Admittedly, it may be politically difficult and “unpopular” 
to argue against such programmes, and the BJP has never 
really questioned them—but the party with a difference 
has taken unpopular positions in the past, when it has 
argued for a uniform civil code. On this occasion, their 
seems to be a lack of conviction or the fear of being 
labelled “anti-poor”. 

Key sectors of India’s economy, such as mining, 
rail transportation and banking, remain very tightly 
controlled by government and are constraining economic 


performance. Every marginal percentage point addition 


to the annual GDP growth rate in turn serves to lift the 
marginal poor citizen out of penury, and liberalising 
those sectors is key to achieving inclusive growth. Arun 
Jaitley, leader of the opposition in the Rajya Sabha, has 
spoken of privatising the railways in parliament, but the 
debate must also be taken to the masses. 

The BJP’s schizophrenia towards its own economic 
policy achievements is a disappointing outcome, but 
it is also something the party can fix quickly. Such a 
stance would be in the party’s and the nation’s interest. 
The political articulation of championing the issue 
of privatization and free markets must come from the 
party that lived and breathed that economic philosophy 
when in power, for only then will it have credibility and 
resonance. 


Ironically, the “progressive” and modern youth 


The BJP must champion 
free markets and a culture 
of grassroots democracy. 


has been empowered in no small part by the economic 
policies implemented by the NDA government, yet today 
youth in India find little to identify with in the BJP. Young 
Indians are becoming a political constituency orphaned 
by their economic enabler, the BJP. With nowhere else to 
go, they are attracted by Congress party’s dynasts. Young 
people intuitively understand and believe in markets, and 
BJP can co-opt this constituency by openly championing 
free markets. 

It becomes clear very quickly to even a casual 
observer of Indian politics how dominant political 
dynasties are across the country. Whether it is 
Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu or Jammu & Kashmir, there 
are major regional parties and in some cases entire 
governments that are in the grip of a few families, and 
this doesn’t make for a healthy democracy. The average 
Indian has little or no chance to lead a government, for 
in a nation where most political parties are controlled by 
dynasties, high political office is won not by democratic 
vote but dynastic right. This is contrary to ideals on which 
the Indian republic was founded, and the very identity of 
India as a parliamentary democracy. Moreover, the anti- 
defection law limits parliamentary debate on issues by 


requiring elected representatives to agree with the party 
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line, making them answerable to the party leadership 
rather than their constituents. 

The BJP can strengthen India’s democracy further 
by electing its party leaders and conducting primaries to 
pick election candidates. The only major political parties 
that are not led exclusively by dynasties are the BJP and the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist). The anti-defection 
law is practically irrelevant for family-run parties, for 
the writ of the family head dictates the policy of the 
party. Communist parties are not known to encourage 
intellectual vitality and dissent, which leaves the BJP as 
the only party that can take up the issues of intra-party 
and grassroots democracy. Moreover, if the anti-defection 
law is repealed, it will allow parties which don’t agree 
with the BJP on every issue to be a part of a coalition 
without antagonising their respective constituencies. 

The party position on divisive political issues 
which sometimes make it a pariah can be decided by 
vote, allowing a more dynamic registration of each 
region’s and legislators’ views rather than the binary 
with-us-or-without-us scheme that exists today, and is 
a suitable arrangement for family-run parties. Choosing 
election candidates and organisational leaders by 
primary elections and making legislators answerable to 
the electorate will pave the way for political positions 
to be ratified by democratic vote, endowing them with 
an undeniable legitimacy no matter how unpalatable 
they may be to critics and the intelligentsia. This type 
of grassroots democracy would be akin to liberalising a 


heavily-shackled command-and-control economy. 


Rahul Gandhi for Prime Minister! Continued from Page 15 


vice-like grip on the Congress party and allow a genuine 
alternative power centre to emerge. 

The other—and only plausible alternative—is for 
Mr Gandhi to bite the bullet. Even those who detest 
Congress’ sycophantic culture and India’s dynastic politics 
cannot deny that Nehru-Gandhis have the mandate to 
rule. It is time they exercise it openly, and not in stealth. 
With Dr Singh touching 80, and willing to make way for 
Mr Gandhi, the transition can be managed smoothly. 


October 2010 


Structurally, the BJP is the only major political party 
which can take opinionated political positions advocating 
free markets and grassroots democracy. This can be built 
into a powerful strategic edge. Doing what only it can 
do makes for a strong, sustainable competitive advantage 
in the marketplace of elections, but this advantage must 
be supplemented by a coordinated communications 
strategy and unshakable conviction from the top party 
leadership. 

The third point is more mundane—the BJP needs 
to build up an organisation and presence in several large 
states where it is either completely absent or trapped 
in unsustainable and unsuitable alliances. No party can 
win an election in places where it isn’t even a credible 
contestant. The resurgence of the Congress has reset 
the standard for what it takes to be a national political 
party. As things stand today, the BJP depends on the 
under-performance of the Congress to have a shot at 
coming to power again. The Congress has built a national 
infrastructure, organisation and brand over a full century, 
which the BJP has to build up in a few decades. 

The BJP has its flaws and shortcomings, as does 
every other political party. By championing free markets 
and a culture of grassroots democracy, the BJP can 
distinguish itself once again. 

These would be bold steps, but such steps have not 
been alien to the party. Indeed, it is bold conviction that 
has punctuated its history. This is the time for the BJP to 
make a leap of faith in the national interest and renew its 


status as India’s party with a difference. 


Rahul Gandhi would then be free to pursue the 
policies he appears to so strenuously advocate. If his politics 
is truly driven by ideological convictions and not merely 
political expediencies, then he should have the confidence 
to step forward and assume responsibility. The government 
then would no longer be a cacophony of voices but reflect 
a common resolve and purpose. After that, it would be to 
the Indian electorate to offer its judgment on the Congress 
party, its leader and his policies. 


filter 


Raising India’s Lusophone profile 


CONSTANTINO XAVIER, fellow at the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses 
states that in the wake of Goa’s successful 
bid to launch the 3rd Lusophony Games in 
2013, India had to recognise the Anglophone 
bias in its foreign policy and consider 
upgrading India’s diplomatic engagement 
with the Portugese-speaking (Lusophone) 
world comprising of eight countries with 
growing economic and strategic influence. 
In a brief for IDSA Comment, “Portuguese- 
speaking countries: a new niche for Indian 
foreign policy?”, he calls for India upgrade 
its relationship with the Community of 
Portugese Language Countries (CPLP) 
to that of associate observer status, host 
a regular Goa-based India-CPLP dialogue 
and further build Goa as a venue for 
training programs conducted in Portugese 
for Lusophone countries. 


——SSSSS= 
Pushing back....softly 


RORY MEDCALF of the Lowy Institute 
for International Policy argues that a mix 
of development, deterrence and diplomacy 
could help New Delhi maintain an assertive 
posture towards China without provoking 
Beijing. In an opinion piece in The Australian, 
“Subtlety would help India rival China’s clout”, 
he states that New Delhi could pursue an 
assymetric strategy against Beijing in the 
maritime, cyber and nuclear realms similar 
to Beijing’s strategy against Washington. 


Disputed hydrocarbons 


GUO RONGXING of Peking University 
analyses critical issues relating to the 
management of exploitation of seabed 
hydrocarbons in the disputed regions of 
the East China Sea. His analysis for the 
Brookings Institution, “Territorial Disputes 
and Seabed Petroleum Exploitation: Some 
Options for the East China Sea” examines 
the factors that have limited collaboration 


between China and Japan in exploring and 
extracting the resources. It also outlines 
potential principles to enhance Sino- 
Japanese interaction. 


SSaaa_aaSaq) 
Gas in the Horn of Africa 


GREGORY R COPLEY, of the International 
Strategic Studies Association states that 
the recent discovery of natural gas around 
Ethiopia had the potential to alter the 
geopolitics of the region around the Red 
Sea/Horn of Africa with consequences for 
the sea lines of communication. His ISN 
Security Watch article “In the Red Sea region, 
the Age of Gas Begins in Earnest” suggests that 
the recent spate of discoveries of natural 
gas in the Horn could transform the 
global energy markets, shifting to a “Gas 
Age” with influx of new energy wealth for 
the Horn of Africa. This could also lead 
to a glut in supply within a decade with 
consequent collapse in the prices of gas and 
petroleum. 


Pe 
India’s history—geopolitics linkage 


ROBERT KAPLAN of the Center for a New 
American Security analyses the millennial 
history of India contrasting it with that of 
China and states that India would emerge 
as the key Eurasian pivot state because of 
its effect on relations between the United 
States and China. In a CNAS report “South 
Asia’s Geography of Conflict”, he charts New 
Delhi’s worldview based on the geopolitics 
and geographical history of South Asia. He 
also cautions against the Washington-New 
Delhi relationship falling victim to the 
proclivity of America’s poor understanding 
of local histories. 


Public private partnership to enhance 
rural energy access 


Balachandra Patil, fellow with the Energy 
Technology Innovation Policy program at the 


RAVI GOPALAN 


Belfer Center at Harvard Kennedy School of 
Government states that 45 percent of 800 
million rural population in India does not 
have access to electricity. In a Discussion 
Paper for the Belfer Center, “Modern Energy 
Access to All in Rural India: An Integrated 
Implementation Strategy’, the public-private 
partnership model he proposes entails the 
creation of rural energy access authorities 
empowered to enable regulatory policies, 
deliver rural technologies and_ provide 
access of financing. 


Smart urbanisation 


NICK PENNELL of Booz & Company 
recommends greater focus on urban 
sustainability to make a concerted effort 
on reducing carbon emissions by 50 
percent over the next 30 years. In a study 
conducted jointly with the World Worldlife 
Fund, “Reinventing the City: Three Prerequisites 
for Greening Urban infrastructures”, he 
recommends additional investments of 
$30 trillion in energy efficient housing, 
construction, transportation and _ logistics 
systems, transforming cities into hotbeds of 
ecological innovation and improving energy 
security to achieve global climate change 
goals. 


SSS 
Analyzing Pakistan 


Experts led by STEPHEN COHEN of the 
Brookings Institution present a grim but 
realistic picture of Pakistan while analysing 
potential future scenarios over the next 5-7 
years. In a series of analyses presented in 
Bellagio, Italy, “Pakistan’s Future: The Bellagio 
Papers”, the majority of papers believe that 
barring a catastrophic Black Swan event, 
Pakistan will continue to survive in its 
current state. 
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Pe 
The complaint against India 


Mukhtar Ahmed Butt’s piece on September 
14, 2010 in Pakistan’s Daily Express talks 
about what he calls increasing “Indian 
terrorism” in Kashmir. Mr Butt alleges 
that while India tricked former president 
Musharraf into thinking that it would 
negotiate on important issues like Kashmir, 
water and Sir Creek; it instead increased its 
heavy-handedness in Kashmir. 

The writer alleges that in an attempt to stall 
bilateral talks, India raked up the issue of 
“terrorism” as being the primary bilateral 
issue, when in fact the primary bilateral 
issues should have been Kashmir and water. 
Mr Butt praises the efforts of Amnesty 
International, which he believes, wrote 
a letter to President Obama to ask for his 
assistance in pressing India to desist from 
“human rights violations”. 

Mr Butt accuses India of conducting a 
spurious survey in the state, wherein the 
results suggested that only 2 percent of 
Kashmiris wanted to join Pakistan. He 
challenges India, if it believed in the validity 
of its survey, that it should immediately call 
for a referendum in the status of the state. 
The writer alleges that India has banned 
news media from reporting on Kashmir with 
the hope that the world remains ignorant 
of its crimes. Mr Butt is shocked that the 
West has refrained from raising its voice 
against “Indian atrocities” in Kashmir; and he 
suggests that China’s conduct bettered that 
of Pakistan, when Beijing refused a visa to an 
Indian army general serving in Kashmir. 


PE 
A Sudanese partition? 


Ahmed Amrabi asks in UAE’s al-Bayan if the 
United States has decided to separate southern 
Sudan from the North at all costs, despite the 
referendum to be held in January 2011. 


October 2010 


He draws attention to comments made by 
Hillary Clinton, which he suggests urges all 
involved parties to continue implementing 
the terms of the peace agreement. Mr 
Amrabi analyses US intentions as not only 
being in favour of a separation between the 
north and the south, but to actively engage 
in the separation process, and promoting 
expansion of the borders of current southern 
Sudan to include the oil fields present in the 
north. 

Mr Ambari says that Chinese investment in 
the oil fields in Sudan in the 1990s triggered 
an ISIS report, which called for a cessation 
of hostilities and a US-mandated peace 
process—recommendations later adopted 
by the George W. Bush administration. Mr 
Ambari believes that US hopes may not be 
easily achieved. He contends that Khartoum 
will reject any attempts at renegotiating the 
border with the south. However, he pins his 
hopes on a referendum which will result 
in the reunification of Sudan. He feels that 
a majority of Sundanese will not accept an 
independent state controlled by the People’s 
Liberation Army, which represents only one 
tribe. 


es 
Unaccountable in Iraq 


In Egypt’s as-Sabah, Salim Mashkur says that 
the United States is trying to reassure the 
Iraqis that it is not planning to abandon Iraq, 
despite its military withdrawal; but these 
“reassurances” mean little to the citizens. 

He argues that huge service contracts were 
awarded to US contractors, who in turn 
awarded these contracts to several sub- 
contractors, and while money changed 
hands, no work was ever completed. He 
points out examples of how money changed 
hands through sub-contracting work. The 
writer points out that American contractors 
were awarded a $30 million contract to 
renovate a large hotel adjacent to the Green 
Zone, and one contractor received $2 


million just to change the carpet, wallpaper 
and door knobs. However, Mr Mashkur 
writes, the door knobs remained in poor 
condition despite claims by the contractor 
that work was done. This is just one of the 
many cases where billions of dollars worth 
of contracts—paid ultimately by Iragis— 
were awarded to American companies, with 
little or no result or accountability. 

While money is being drained out of war- 
ravaged Iraq, the writer says, people still 
do not have electricity or adequate hospital 
facilities. Mr Mashkur argues that instead of 
Washington’s over-enthusiastic approach to 
“building a democracy” in Iraq and in the 
process, bleeding the country off billions of 
dollars, it ought to focus on the development 
and provision of basic services to the people 
of Iraq, which might do more good to its 
battered reputation in the Middle East. 
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Recalibration 


A look at the new WR calculation 


Infograjonic 


DIBYO HALDAR 


OLD WPI The Wholesale Price Index (WPI) is the price of a WP 
BASKET representative basket of wholesale goods - India is one of HISTORICAL | BASKET 
the few countries to use this to measure inflation (the CPI, or _ {# Of Gattegories) 
BASE YEAR Consumer Price Index, is more commonly used globally). : 
1994-95 The number of items has changed over 
in August 2010, India's WPI began use 2004-05 as the base Ne years to reflect the country's 
year for measuring inflation, a change from 1993-94 Sone 
Ad, 7% In the largest increase of included items among 
recent changes, 31/7 items were added, most 
NEW of them being manufactured products 
PRODUCT 
The big increases are among products made of 
CATEGORIES 
TEXTILES, RUBBER & PLASTIC, CHEMICALS, 
MACHINERY, and LEATHER. 
Manufactured 
B2.7% 176 Items were dropped or revised Products 334 318 555 
from the old list, mostly 27 I — Lea 
OBSELETE w@ manufactured products - this Fuel & Power 
ised nearly one-third of the 
CATEGORIES cake 
weights Primary Articles 
1970-71 1981 82 | 
There were changes in weightages of the items too 
NEW FOOD ARTICLES 
e ATEGORY ALL COMMODITIES INFLATION BY MONTH 
WEIGHTAGES op NON-FOO0 ARTIOLES ummm 
1. _— - : MINERALS 0.5% 
| 3.4% | MINERAL OILS | 65% | 
NEW BASE 21 ELECTRICITY —_ ~ 
CHEMICAL & 
YEAR ek pat CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 
2004-05 PRIMARY ARTICLES INFLATION BY eo 
METALS, ALLOYS 8 
| 100%. | METAL PRODUCTS Ea 
ae 
me 
Ea MACHINERY & MACHINE | eax | 
TOOLS 
Sd ret, 
NSPOR LUIPM 
CALCULATION intr stl. 
2004 05 While the inflation from the two indices is similar when all sae RUBBER & PLASTIC 
Ze commodity are considered, the new system scores inflation to be + PRODUCTS ——— jus 2.4% 
ena anes 2070 2.6% MEN NON-METALLIC MINERAL mm 2.596 
PRODUCTS 
82% “OTHERS ———— 46% 


NOTES: All the information has been obtained sacl the Office of the Economic Adviser to the 
Government of India (website: http://eaindustry.nic.in). Thanks to Deepak Shenoy for his inputs. He has 
written extensively on this issue at his blog ¢ itt: {blog investraction.com) 
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AMOL AGRAWAL 


European banks causing stress again 


Ever since the global economic crisis 
started, concerns over the state of European 
banks have haunted the markets. In the first 
phase of the crisis, the major concern was 
about the exposure European banks had on 
US mortgage assets. In the second phase of 
the crisis, the concern has now shifted to the 
exposure European banks had on Europe 
sovereign debt. 

Some experts had always doubted the way 
these banks were managed. Thus, even when 
European authorities announced stress tests 
for 91 banks in the region, experts were 
unimpressed. They doubted the authenticity 
of the stress tests. Even before the results 
were released, they said it will just be a 
cover-up based on assumptions. Surely 
enough, when the results came, only few 
banks were found to be in trouble. 

Recent developments have proved the 
sceptics right. According to one Wall Street 
Journal report, some banks did not declare 
their true exposure to government bonds. 
Other banks excluded certain bonds, and 
many reduced the sums to account for 
“short” positions they held—facts that 
neither regulators nor most banks disclosed 
when the test results were published in late 
July. The exposure to government debt of 
at least some banks, such as Barclays and 
Crédit Agricole, was reduced by a significant 
amount. Adding to the haziness, sovereign- 
debt levels reported in the the stress tests 
differed, sometimes widely, from other 
international tallies (like BIS) and from 
some banks own financial statements. 
ADRIAN BLUNDELL-WIGNALL | and 
PATRICK SLOVIK, OECD economists, in a 
paper title “The EU Stress Test and Sovereign 
Debt Exposures” throw more light on the 
matter. The paper says banks only included 
government debt which was reflected in the 
trading books. They excluded the bonds held 
in banking books which are much larger in 
size. 

The banking books contain more than 1.6 
trillion euros in EU government bonds, 
compared to only 336 billion euros on the 
trading books, for a grand total of more than 
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1.9 trillion euros. Using the stress tests own 
worst-case scenario, the authors estimate 
that total losses of the banks would be 165 
billion euros, compared to the stress tests 
estimate of only 26 billion euros. 

Both these sources again led to concerns 
over Europe in September. Europe’s 
management of the crisis, evidently, leaves 
much to be desired. 


Fiscal multipliers vary over business 
cycle 


One important development of the economic 
crisis is the renewed focus on fiscal policy. 
Pre-crisis, it would be difficult to find even 
one paper on fiscal policy. Now, every other 
paper is on fiscal policy. Economists have 
actively started looking at various aspects of 
fiscal policy—institutional framework for 
fiscal policy, fiscal multipliers and so on.. 

In a recent paper (“Measuring the Output 
Responses to Fiscal Policy” , NBER Working 
Paper No 16311), ALAN J. AUERBACH and 
YURIY GORODNICHENKO say that fiscal 
multipliers differ depending on what part of 
business cycle you are on. The multiplier is 
between 1 and 1.5 in recessions and between 
O and 0.5 in expansions. Specifically, the 
authors find that defence spending has 
the largest multiplier, with the maximum 
response of output being $3.56 for every 
dollar of defence spending in a recession. 
Another important finding is that the size 
of the multiplier tends to change relatively 
quickly as the economy starts to grow after 
reaching a trough. Thus, it is important to 
time the discretionary government spending 
properly to make it more effective. 

This is a novel study which links fiscal 
multipliers to a business cycle. There 
are a large number of ongoing studies 
arguing whether fiscal policies are useful 
by estimating fiscal multipliers. But they 
only look at a particular event (say great 
depression or the current crisis) and are 
limited in scope. This paper looks at the 
entire business cycle and sees how fiscal 
multiplier changes. It is thus an important 
contribution to the fiscal policy debate. 


———_—____] 
Understanding monetary policy in China 


Chinese monetary policy remains a mystery 
for most. How is it conducted? What does 
monetary transmission look like in China? 
Hong Kong Monetary — Authority’s 
economists CHANG SHU and BRIAN NG 
in “Monetary stance and policy objectives 
in China: A narrative approach” try to 
demystify Chinese monetary policy. 

The paper tracks Chinese monetary policy 
using the narrative approach. This means 
scanning statements, speeches, reviews 
of Chinese central bank officials to help 
develop better understanding of the 
Chinese monetary policy. The PBoC uses 
a wide range of monetary tools, including 
market- or non-market-based, quantity and 
price-based measures, for some of which 
information is not available. Therefore, 
conventional measures, most notably the 
interest rate, may not fully capture the 
changes in monetary stance. 

Based on two key official PBoC reports, this 
study compiles a number of indices to reflect 
the direction and intensity of monetary 
stance. These indices are shown to better 
gauge China’s monetary stance particularly 
in the early 2000s when market-based 
monetary tools were less used, but become 
increasingly correlated with the interest 
rate, a market-, price-based tool, in recent 
years. 

The empirical analysis shows that the most 
important policy objectives are economic 
growth and inflation. Within growth and 
inflation, PBoC reacts more strongly to 
growth than inflation. 


The perils of the policy 
intellectual 


A state of crisis 


r he lifeblood of a vibrant democracy is debate. Debate conducted 
not just in the halls of parliament or at street-corner teashops, but 
in newspaper columns and public forums. The policy intellectual— 

whether in a think tank, academia or the media—has an indispensable role 

to play in these venues as the compass of public opinion for policymakers and 
as the trigger for public debate. The policy intellectual questions policy, but 
also explains policy, and in doing so identifies with the oddest combination 

—responsibility without power. 

Yet, the Indian policy intellectual is in a state of crisis today. The biggest 
challenge is to survive without being “labelled”. How can he be honest in his opinion 
without being smeared with an ideological label? How can she prod the government 
into shedding the lethargy and laxity that allowed the Mumbai attacks or Headley’s 
post-Mumbai visits to happen, without being labeled a “right-winger”? How could 
he have voiced his dissent with the mishandling of protests in Kashmir without 
being labeled a bleeding heart liberal? How can the Indian intellectual advocate 
for justice to victims of Gujarat riots without being cast onto the human rights 
wagon? Or condemn the excesses of the Popular Front of India (PFI) in Kerala 
without being termed un-secular? How can the intellectual call for distribution 
of mineral mining royalties extracted from forest lands directly to tribals and still 
not hesitate from unequivocally condemning Maoist attacks without being put 
in one compartment or another? Can the Indian policy intellectual today call for 
peace with Pakistan and still hope to be called a patriot? Can she call for improving 
delivery systems for the nuclear arsenal and not risk being labelled a hawk? Can 
he believe in the greatness of India’s civilisational legacy without being called a 
nationalist? Can she talk about the empowerment heralded by India’s economic 
rise without being termed bourgeois? This is the nature of the policy intellectual’s 
dilemma. These policy choices are not mutually conflicting and either-or, and yet 
he is unable to escape the Manichean stereotypes that burden policy debate in 
India today. The unwanted medal of partisanship is always waiting in the wings to 
hang like an albatross around his neck. And it’s often just one op-ed away. 


The very word “intellectual” carries such an ideological baggage that the 
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most idealistic of intellectuals bend under its weight. And 
what is worse, should the intellectual leave his proverbial 
armchair and get his hands dirty in fighting for a specific 
cause, he’s instantly labeled an “activist’—yet another 
loaded word. 

The second challenge for the intellectual is to get 
policymakers to talk. Bureaucracies across the world 
are wary of dispensing information. In a democracy 
like ours, civil servants worry about paying the price 
for political leaders’ intrigues and often, justifiably so. 
But the consequence is that information is a sacred 
commodity in India. Virtually any piece of data collected 
by the government can be deemed to be a matter of 
national security and be classified under the Official 
Secrets Act. The Right to Information Act was thus a step 
in the right direction. However, the policy intellectual 
is neither trying to embarrass the government nor 
trying to be a investigative journalist. The objective is 
to counsel the government, not to confront it. But in a 
country where there is no system of security clearances 
governing access to data, and where almost no citizen 
outside government has any access to official records, 


policy research becomes a Herculean task. 


Only a brave few dare 
to become career policy 
intellectuals. 


The third challenge of the intellectual is to get 
policymakers to listen. For alarge section of policymakers, 
the intellectual is not a person with policy planning 
expertise; she is a person without policy administration 
experience. This means that the best of ideas are never 
read and if read, rarely implemented merely because of 
the identity of the person giving the ideas as someone 
from outside the policymakers’ circle. Take for instance, 
any of the excellent expert panel reports commissioned 
by various ministries. One finds it surprising that 
recommendations in these reports rarely translate into 
policy. What then is the purpose of even creating these 
panels with distinguished academics and subject experts? 
Hopeful of contributing to the grand project of national 
transformation, the academic or civil society intellectual 
brainstorms, surveys and comes up with benchmarks and 
recommendations. And then her recommendations are 


deemed not feasible or worse, impractical, by the very 
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officials who commissioned her for the assignment. 

Finally, it is another challenge for the intellectual is 
to make a living and still not be tainted by where the funds 
come from. Given the above challenges, only a brave few 
dare to become career policy intellectuals. Once they do, 
they realise that both the social ladder as well as income 
growth become steep. Those that persist get asked way too 
often as to where they are getting their money from. As 
Sanjaya Baru, editor of Business Standard, recently pointed 
out, given the paucity of government and corporate 
patronage, Indian think tanks are increasingly being forced 
to seek grants from foreign trusts. While this taints them 
by association, in reality, they have not been known to 
compromise their integrity and India-first approach. But try 
explaining this to a policymaker. And so the Indian policy 
intellectual lives in limbo, unwilling to pawn his intellect, 
and unable to contribute it to policymaking. 

What can be done? To start with, policymakers, 
right from the time they start their career—political 
or bureaucratic—must have regular interaction with 
policy intellectuals (and not just those who work with 
a political party). The intellectuals too should reach out 
to young policymakers rather than just those at the very 
top of the hierarchy. Recruitment regulations should be 
changed to facilitate entry of policy intellectuals into 
the civil service, and deputation rules should encourage 
mid-career civil servants to serve in policy research 
institutions outside government. 

Labellingisnotan easy trap to escape, but responsible 
reporting in the media can make a difference. 

The policy intellectual himself can solve some of 
these dilemmas. Bipartisanship is difficult and often a lie. 
But non-partisanship is not. Non-partisanship does not 
mean not taking a stance on a political issue. It means 
cultivating a stance after careful analysis of each given 
issue. It means not becoming a prisoner of one’s own 
past ideas even as the context of policy changes. It means 
having an issue-specific preference rather than a generic 
preference towards a class of issues. The former is Bias 
(which is normal and unavoidable) but the latter amounts 
to Prejudice. For the policy intellectual, no political 
ideology should trump the national interest. 

The policy intellectual has an important stake in 
India’s policymaking. It is a stake derived not from political 
or constitutional power, but from his or her commitment 
towards the nation and should therefore, be recognised, 
accepted and utilised. To keep the democracy vibrant, 
policy arguments should be judged by their substance 
than by their source. 


The EVM and its critics 


Allow scrutiny of voting machines, 
systems and processes 


free and fair election is the bedrock of any democracy. Given this, 
A« would expect that someone who reports a grave fundamental 

problem with the process of conducting elections would be lauded 
the effort. Not so, it turns out, in India. 

Hari Prasad, technical coordinator of Citizens for Verifiability, Transparency 
and Accountability in Elections (VeTA) was arrested in the early hours of August 
21 in Hyderabad and transported to Mumbai, a fourteen-hour drive by road, 
for allegedly stealing an Electronic Voting Machine (EVM) from the Mumbai 
Collector’s office. EVMs have been used as the only means casting the ballot in 
all general and state elections since 2002 and as such underpin the democratic 
process. The allegedly stolen EVM was used by Mr Hari Prasad and two other 
researchers to analyse security and tamper resistance. This analysis resulted in a 
technical paper that showed that the EVMs are insecure by design and could easily 
be tampered with. Mr Hari Prasad later used the same EVM to demonstrate 
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the tampering technique on television. The officers who 
arrested him are reported to have admitted that they were 
under “pressure from the top,” to arrest him and that he 
would be left alone if he would reveal the identity of the 
sources who provided the EVM to the researchers. 

Mr Hari Prasad was finally granted bail seven days 
later. In granting the bail, the magistrate V B Srikhande 
observed that, “no offence was disclosed with Hari 
Prasad’s arrest and even if it was assumed that EVM was 
stolen it appears that there was no dishonest intention 
on his part....he was trying to show how EVM machines 
can be tampered with.” The court has also asked the 
Election Commission (EC) to approve or disapprove 
Mr Hari Prasad’s claims with regard to the EVMs, and 
that action could be taken against him if his claims were 
indeed false. 

This dramatic collision between technology, the 
law of the land and the instruments of democracy has 


brought up some important questions and issues. 


Security by obscurity does 
not work in the long run. 


Controversies attract publicity. Thanks, in no small 
measure, to the publicity surrounding the arrest and 
resulting events, the core issue of the weakness exhibited 
in the EVMs have been brought to the limelight. When 
published a month before the arrest, the paper describing 
the vulnerabilities associated with the EVMs did not gather 
much immediate attention except in academic circles and 
among few activists. Mr Hari Prasad’s arrest changed that 
to some extent, with the media focusing on the underlying 
cause that seemed to have motivated the arrest. This has 
brought more exposure to the work and the flaws identified 
by voters and political parties. All opposition parties and 
some parties in the ruling UPA have expressed concerns 
over the security of the EVMs. This is for the better. 

There is now a compelling case that the EVMs 
used in Indian elections are not tamper-proof. Insisting 
that they are secure as the EC maintains, amounts to 
ignoring scientifically determined facts. Maintaining that 
the EVMs are a better alternative to the paper ballot, 
even in terms of tamper resistance, does not cut it. 
While tampering with a paper-based ballot is easier— 
through booth capturing and other crude method—than 
tampering the EVMs, several things need to be kept in 
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mind while trying to justify the use of EVMs. 

First is the fact that the ability to tamper with the EVMs 
will only get easier as technology improves. The EVMs are 
based on a 1980s design, so while EVM technology has 
remained the same, the capability to tamper with them 
has grown in sophistication. In the cat and mouse game of 
security, unless the defender continuously evolves his design 
with time, it will eventually be compromised. Further, the 
ability to tamper EVMs introduces the risk of a systematic 
and widespread compromise of the election machinery than 
the more localised booth captures. Compared to attacks on 
paper ballots, the attacks on the EVMs are harder to validate, 
making it harder to figure out whether the election process 
has been rigged, even after the event. Such doubts can cast a 
shadow on the legitimacy of future electoral verdicts. 

The EC’s reluctance to allow independent and more 
transparent scrutiny of the voting machines is poorly 
considered. While in other parts of the world, researchers 
have been allowed access to and been able to perform 
security scrutiny of the machines, the EC has steadfastly 
refused to allow such access. This has led researchers like 
Mr Hari Prasad to rely on EVMs provided by third parties 
to conduct their security analysis. Of even more concern 
is the fact that the inner working of the EVM has been not 
been made public. Security and privacy have been cited as 


the main reason for this. One of the fundamental tenets 
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of information security is that “security by obscurity’ 
attempting to secure a system or a cryptographic method 
by obscuring its working—does not work in the long run. 
The EC’s approach violates this fundamental concept. 
What is more, the EVM design has taken it to the other 
extreme and disabled the ability to even check the state of 
the firmware that has been flashed into the device, adding 
a further layer of insecurity into the framework. 

Finally, while there are grounds for concern over using 
allegedly stolen instruments for study, the actual events have 
left an impression that Mr Hari Prasad is being harassed for 
standing up against the establishment on an issue that is of 
paramount interest to the democratic society. Instead of 
working with the researchers to figure out ways to make the 
EVMs secure, the EC seems to have launched a witchhunt to 
stifle further public scrutiny. This is an ill-advised move and, 
as recognised by the magistrate, against the public interest. 

The EC would do well to institute a properly designed 
process to allow scientific scrutiny of its instruments, 
systems and processes, not merely in reaction to the 
current events, but as a general policy. That would do 
much more to bolster the legitimacy of India’s electoral 


system than the current defensive approach. Mf 


Protecting the Jarawas 


The ecology of the Andaman & Nicobar 
islands deserves attention 


(A&N) Islands has been widely debated in the Indian political scenario. 
Of the 575 islands, only 38 are permanently inhabited. While the 


commercial and strategic issues have enjoyed a relatively higher media attention, 


P the strategic and commercial importance of the Andaman and Nicobar 


some aspects continue to remain out of focus. One of the most idiosyncratic, 
but surprisingly recondite facets of the islands is the Jarawa Reserve, home 
of the Jarawa tribe. The tribe is threatened by extinction and a merely 273 
members are alive today. The concern of extinction is further exacerbated due 
to the extinction of the Bo tribe of the Andaman Island, a tribe that had lived 
on the Island for almost 65,000 years. In January this year, the last Bo speaking 
tribal died marking the extinction of the Bo tribe and their language. 

The presence of the Jarawa tribal group was officially recorded in 1857 and 
they have been known to practice hostility towards both other tribal communities 
like the Great Andamanese and British colonisers. Throughout recorded history, 
Jarawas have remained insulated in their habitat but commercialisation and 
increased migration in the Island is threatening their survival. 

In the 1970s, the government authorised construction of the Andaman 
Trunk Road (ATR- NH 223), a 343 km long road that connects South Andaman, 
Baratang, Middle Andaman and North Andaman, from Chiriyatapu in South 
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Andaman to Diglipur in the North. The construction 
commenced in 1973 and resulted in an array of problems 
for the Jarawa tribe. The deforestation led to loss of 
Jarawas natural habitat and employment of machinery for 
construction traumatised their population. The Jarawas 
resisted the construction by attacking the workers, and were 
supported by the scientists of the Anthropological Survey 
of India and some international NGOs. Unfortunately, the 
disagreements were brushed aside by the authorities. It is 
important to note that the road cut off Jarawas access to the 
East Coast further affecting their habitat and survival. 
Commercial activities and increased usage of the 
road facilitated the arrival of poachers, loggers and 
human safaris to the vicinity of the tribal reserve. The 
Jarawas resisted contact with the outside world till 1998, 
when they initiated contact with the non-indigenous 
population in the Andaman. Due to the low immunity 
towards common ailments present in the modern world, 
their contact with the outsiders has led to epidemics 
resulting in reduction of their population. Furthermore, 


there have been reports about sexual exploitation of the 


Tour operators continue to 
promote tours highlighting 
the Jarawa tribe as the 
main attraction. 


Jarawa women by poachers and tour operators. Owing 
to immense pressure from national and international 
NGOs, the government sought to review the situation. 

In May 2002, the Supreme Court ordered the closure 
of the ATR, logging activities and the resettlement of the 
non-indigenous population to areas outside the Jarawa 
vicinity. Another seemingly landmark decision that proved 
nugatory was anew policy in 2004 averring that the Jarawas 
had the right to self-determination and no intervention 
would take place in respect to their habitat and domain. 
The reality on ground though is starkly different. Rampant 
logging and poaching continues to plague the Jarawa Reserve 
and threaten the tribal community. Despite periodic public 
warnings issued by government, tour operators continue 
to promote tours in the reserve, highlighting the Jarawa 
tribe as the main attraction. 

The hypocritical attitude of the authorities further 
complicates the issue. In October 2007, the Andaman 
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& Nicobar administration notified that a buffer zone of 
5-kilometre radius of reserve would be created as a No- 
Go zone in order to protect the tribe from any external 
intervention. However, a resort stood within the 5-km 
radius and a legal case was registered in the Calcutta High 
Court. To the consternation of many, the final verdict was 
in favour of the reserve. Moreover, the execution of the 
buffer-zone notification was not seen anywhere except 
on the government papers. 

In March 2010, the Union Cabinet declared the 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands as a major port with Port 
Blair as the headquarters. The issues of the island’s strategic 
location and the need to boost tourism were highlighted 
along with the need to construct maritime infrastructural 
projects. The July 2010 amendment to the Andaman and 
Nicobar (Protection of Aboriginal Tribals) Regulation Act 
of 1956 permits the islands’ administration to ban private 
tourism within the buffer zone. 

While this move seems to be quite comforting, the 
decision to declare the islands as a major port undermines 
the effects of the Act and aggravate the situation of the 
Jarawas. This should be seen in light of the fact that the 
decision to make the 5-km buffer zone was taken in 
2007 but was never implemented. The seriousness of 
implementing it now is doubtful considering the degree 
of commercialisation that will ensue. The timing of 
revisiting the buffer zone seems to have been arrived at 
to pacify the concern of the NGOs that stand for the 
cause. Most laws pertaining to the tribals are ignored by 
the local administration which continues to manipulate 
them to suit its vested interests. 

Analysts have disparate views with regard to the 
Jarawa’s assimilation with the outside world. While many 
consider the idea of insulating them in their domain, others 
propagate the possibility of slowly including them in the 
mainstream and gifting them with the benefits of a modern 
lifestyle. As noted by the late Govinda Raju, editor of The 
Light of Andamans, “The people who know the ground realities 
are not incorporated in the decision making while others 
work for commercial benefits or are migrants and remain in 
[sic] the island for short period and therefore lack the much 
needed seriousness to tackle the problem. Sadly, it is the 
Jarawas who suffer while the authorities ignore the idea of 
approaching them and comprehending their concerns and 
desires before formulating policies. The absence of a credible 
plan of action or objective assessment of the needs of the 


Jarawas makes the case more complicated and they are left 
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Pragmatics of 
Looking East 


Improving relations wth Bangladesn 
and Myanmar 


ndia’s bilateral relations with two of its important neighbours in the 
| east, Bangladesh and Myanmar, have been visibly on the upswing. These 
mark a departure from the usual indifference India had shown towards 
them, or the adversarial stances both these countries had often adopted vis- 
a-vis India. What then are the fundamentals of this shift in foreign policy? 
And what are the implications of the gains that have been achieved so far 


by pursuing it? 


Emerging signs of a sensible foreign policy paradigm 
India’s policy towards Bangladesh and Myanmar at present appears to have 
emerged out of three of its major strategic concerns in the east. 

First, is the growing inroads China has been making into Bangladesh 
and Myanmar and the progressively increasing influence it seems to be 
wielding on these two neighbours. China will seek to retain its edge in its 
rivalry with India by trying to gain ground in geo-strategic areas which 
India has traditionally considered to be within its exclusive sphere of 
influence. It is in this context one should read the implications of China’s 


growing ties with all of India’s South Asian neighbours rather than as a 
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military encirclement. India’s overtures to Bangladesh 
and Myanmar are efforts at gradually weaning away both 
these neighbours from China’s embrace and putting a 
check to its growing influence. 

Second is the continued vulnerability of India’s 
North East region to the myriad ethnic insurgencies 
with secessionist tendencies. It is almost impossible to 
even attempt to neutralise them as long as they continue 
to receive shelter and assistance in both Bangladesh 
and Myanmar. India’s North East region has remained 
a serious challenge to nation-building throughout the 
entire period of the country’s post-colonial existence. 
The inability of the Indian Union to successfully resolve, 
politically, the dissent and apprehensions among a 
number of ethnic groups and adequately accommodate 
their aspirations resulted in a series of uprisings one 
after the other, a trend which still continues. 

Among the factors, which have made these 
insurgencies intractable are overt assistance to them 
by hostile neighbours or tacit acquiescence to their 
presence in their soil by regimes adversarial to India. 
China, through the ethnic rebel armies in Myanmar, 
provided them with arms, training and funds initially 
which contributed greatly to their military strength. 
Similarly, Pakistan, with active facilitation from 
Bangladeshi intelligence agencies, had extended 
considerable covert assistance with war material 
and training to the insurgent groups, and diplomatic 
cover to their leadership to reside and travel outside 
India. 

Direct assistance from China has now ceased and 
the present political dispensation in Bangladesh is far 
from tolerant to ISI’s mischief in its soil, but it is a 
fact that many powerful insurgent groups continue to 
operate camps in both Bangladesh and Myanmar. It is an 
imperative that India engages with both these neighbours 
to deny shelter to these groups. That would be among 
the logical first steps if India is to relieve itself of the 
perennial burden that North East’s vulnerability exerts 
on its security architecture. The UPA government has 
responded to the challenges here and consolidated the 
opportunities with agility and cohesion. Engagement 
with Bangladesh and Myanmar, therefore, is also a 
visible manifestation of attempts to insulate India’s 
North East from cross-border interferences. 

Third, among these concerns, and an equally 
important one, is the thirst of India’s rapidly growing 
economy for hydrocarbon energy, fuelling India’s need as 


a net energy importer to have a stake in the exploration, 
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production of natural gas which both Bangladesh and 
Myanmar have substantial proven reserves of. Like in 
the other regions where India has managed to have a 
foothold in hydrocarbon exploration and production, 
China is a tenacious competitor here too. It requires 
both dexterous diplomacy and deep pockets to stay in 
the game. 

In addition to these main factors, a whole range of 
other important factors too have added texture, nuance 


and substance to the growing cordiality. 


Bangladesh: catching the winds of change 

After the initial Mujib years, India’s relationship 
with Bangladesh had largely remained adversarial, 
notwithstanding the stellar role India played in the 
liberation war of 1971. On its part, Bangladesh 
frequently accused India of being either indifferent 
or highhanded, remaining insensitive to a number of 
Bangladesh’s critical concerns, not the least being the 
one of river water sharing. Bangladesh itself remained 
inimical to India, providing sanctuary to numerous 
insurgent groups from India’s North East, acting 
as a conduit to ISI’s activities, abetting the flow of 
illegal small arms and refusing to even acknowledge 
large scale illegal immigration of impoverished 
Bangladeshi peasants into Indian states, causing 
demographic changes and triggering political unrest. 
Moreover, China had developed close relations with 
Bangladesh’s armed forces and intelligence apparatus 
through military assistance first and then widened it 
to include infrastructure development in strategic 
areas. 

The only departure from this familiar narrative 
was between 1996 and 2001 during the tenure of 
the first Awami League government in Bangladesh 
under Sheikh Hasina. At that time, India’s adoption of 
the Gujaral Doctrine led to the signing of the Indo- 
Bangladesh Treaty for Sharing of Ganga River Waters 
and the repatriation of Chakma refugees from India. But 
her tenure ended before this growing cordiality could 
be taken further. The years following her departure 
witnessed not only deterioration in India-Bangladesh 
relations but also that of the political situation within 
Bangladesh which New Delhi had serious reasons to 
worry about, not least being the sharp rise in Islamist 
extremism. 

With the return to power of Awami League and 
Sheikh Hasina in 2009, the window of opportunity re- 
appeared for India to consolidate the cordiality that 


existed during her earlier tenure into more substantive 
gains. She did not disappoint. Within months, 
Bangladesh cracked down on the North East rebels and 
had almost the entire top leadership of ULFA arrested 
and handed over to Indian authorities at the border. This 
policy was formalised with the signing of the pact for 
mutual legal assistance on criminal matters, exchange 
and deportation of prisoners who have served their 
sentences. 

India has responded in kind by extending transit 
facilities for Bangladeshi goods, selling 100 MW of power 
and extending $1 billion line of credit to Dhaka. Such 
substantive mutual co-operation has now paved the way 
for India’s possible involvement in major infrastructure 
development projects within Bangladesh, exploring 
means of developing transit facilities through each 
others territories, bringing about railway, highways and 
navigational connectivity. Selling of natural gas to India 
still remains a politically sensitive issue in Bangladesh 
but pragmatic economic policies point to the benefits it 
will bring the country by helping to eliminate its trade 
deficit. 

That said, India and Bangladesh still have a long 
way to go before becoming actual dependable allies in 
pursuit of strategic objectives, and there is much that 
can derail the process yet. For now the direction and 


the pace appears reassuring. 
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Myanmar: on a path of calibrated engagement 
Bilateral relations with Myanmar began to deteriorate 
with its slipping into military dictatorship in 1962 and 
worsened with atrocities against Indian immigrants by 
a ‘nationalistic’ junta. Myanmar itself was in a state of 
civil war with a multitude of ethnic insurgent armies 
and communist rebels fighting a secessionist war. Mao 
Zedong extended direct assistance to the Communist 
Party of Myanmar and a host of these rebel groups, 
damaging Sino-Myanmarese relations. This however 
changed towards the end of the seventies when China 
dramatically re-calibrated its policy, ended overt support 
to the rebels and began providing substantive support to 
the ruling junta. For a regime facing increasing isolation 
and sanctions from the international community, this 
support transformed into dependence. 

Many of the rebel armies fighting the regime in 
Yangon also trained, nurtured and assisted Indian rebels 
who found refuge in the border areas beyond the effective 
control of the Myanmarese army. India remained 


indifferent or ambivalent to both these concerns. New 


Delhi looked on at a deepening of Chinese penetration 
of Myanmar and continued to support the democracy 
movement to the consternation of Yangon. 

A measure of realism was infused into India’s 
policy in the 1990s and overtures were made towards 
the junta in Yangon. This has gradually led to a deepening 
of the ties and opening up of Myanmar for India to 
participate in an increasing number of projects ranging 
from infrastructure development in critical areas to 
explorations and production of natural gas. The recent 
visit of Than Shwe, the head of the junta, to New Delhi 
and signing of a slew of agreements indicates that trade 
and economic ties are likely grow in scale. 

Even though a pact for mutual legal assistance on 
criminal matters too has been signed between India 
and Myanmar, this is unlikely to readily translate into 
crackdown on insurgents fighting in India’s North East. 
Most of these insurgent groups maintain camps in areas 
controlled by several ethnic rebel groups of Myanmar 
with which the junta in Yangon had been on a tenuous 
ceasefire since 1988. Any rash action risks jeopardising 
this ceasefire, leaving littlke room for manoeuvre. 
However this should not stand in the way of deepening 
of bilateral relations with Myanmar as Naypyidaw will 
seek to reduce its dependence on China, while still 
maintaining close ties with it. 

Those critical of India’s engagement, on account of 
the junta’s resistance to democracy and terrible human 
rights record must realise that India’s disengagement 
automatically doesn’t pave the way for democracy. Nor 
does moral opprobrium alone provide New Delhi any 
leverage to address the critical challenges Myanmar 


poses to its vital interests. 


The Road Ahead 
The volatility in domestic politics of Bangladesh 
inevitably influences its bilateral relations with India. 
If the Awami League-led coalition government in 
Bangladesh looks towards India as a dependable ally, 
the principal opposition, Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
is visibly hostile. Therefore, even though the present 
coalition enjoys a more than two-thirds majority and 
looks set to complete its tenure, it is uncertain how 
domestic politics in Bangladesh—and hence relations 
with India—will play out thereafter. 

The very fact that the Myanmar junta acquiesced 
for an election and then left no stones unturned to keep 
any real challengers out of the fray, is indicative of a 


growing anxiety within the junta. Ml 
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In Parliament 


The Monsoon Session, 20170 


he Monsoon Session of Parliament—held between July 26th and 

August 31st—saw some welcome developments. Though the first 

week was lost on account of disruptions, Parliament made up much 
of the lost time. More important, there were at least six bills which saw 
significant intervention in Parliament. 

The Nuclear Liability bill (See Pragati, May 2010) was, perhaps, the most 
widely discussed bill. Several amendments recommended by the standing 
committee were negotiated between the government and the opposition 
before the bill was passed. The main changes were that the operator’s liability 
limit was tripled to £15 billion, and the operator was given the right to take 
recourse from the supplier if the incident was caused by faulty equipment 
or material. Also, only government companies will be allowed to operate 
nuclear power plants (thus, capping private sector shareholding to 49 percent 
in any joint venture). 

The government had issued an ordinance amending the Enemy Property 
Act. The 1968 act relates to property of enemy persons, typically those who 
migrated to Pakistan (which was an “enemy” during 1965). The act vests the 
property in a custodian. The amendment permitted the custodian to sell such 
property. The property would also remain vested with the custodian even if the 
legal heir was an Indian citizen. The government wanted to ratify the ordinance 
with some changes. The BJP declared that it would support the bill only if 
there were no changes to the ordinance. The ordinance has now lapsed. 

The New Delhi Municipal Council bill was discussed in the Lok Sabha for 
a couple of hours. However, following suggestions from the opposition, it was 
referred to the Standing Committee.Two bills passed by the Lok Sabha (without 
examination by the Standing Committee) were referred by the Rajya Sabha 


to Select Committees. The Wakf amendment bill changes the composition of 


Wakf boards and mandates state governments to list all 
Wakf properties. [Wakf refers to charitable donations 
made in accordance with Muslim law. ] 

The Prevention of Torture bill prescribes a 
maximum penalty of 10 years rigourous imprisonment 
for any public official found guilty of committing torture. 
However, courts may hear the case only if the complaint 
is made within six months of the act of torture, and if the 
government sanctions prosecution of the official. 

The Educational Tribunals bill establishes tribunals 
at the state and centre to hear cases related to admission of 
students in colleges, affiliation of colleges to universities, 
and service matters of employees. The bill was passed by 
the Lok Sabha and discussed by the Rajya Sabha. However, 
the Rajya Sabha decided that a wider public debate was 
necessary and deferred the bill. 

That said, on several other measures, this session 
followed the pattern seen in earlier sessions of the 15th 
Lok Sabha. The government had an ambitious legislative 
agenda, and only about a third of which was met. The 
government had planned to get 33 bills passed; only 21 
were passed. The government wanted to introduced 35 
bills, it introduced 23 bills. 

A bill to revise the salary and allowances of MPs (See 
Pragati, September 2010) was passed . This increases the 
monthly salary of MPs from %16,000 to ¥50,000. It raises 
the daily allowance for attending Parliament from @1 ,000 
to $2,000. Former MPs will get pension of $20,000 per 
month, instead of ¥8,000 earlier. The government has 
also proposed to increase the constituency allowance (for 
office and travel) from 20,000 to $45,000 per month, 
and office expenses (staff, stationery and postage) from 
%20,000 to $45,000 per month. 

Other bills passed include the Foreign Trade 
amendment, the Industrial Disputes amendment, the 
Foreign Contribution bill, the Mines and Minerals 
amendment and the State Bank of India (SBI) amendment 
bill. The Foreign Trade amendment bill includes services 
within the scope of the act (to be eligible for export 
promotion schemes), enables imposition of quantitative 
restrictions on imports, and strengthens the mechanism 
to control the export of items that may be used in 
manufacturing weapons of mass destruction. 

The Industrial Disputes act was amended to include 
supervisors earning upto %10,000 per month (earlier 
%1600) within its purview, and creates new systems 
for grievance redressal. The Foreign Contribution act 
replaces a 1976 act, and regulates all donations and 


grants received in India by foreign sources. The Mines 


and Minerals act was amended to require a competitive 
auction mechanism for allocating coal blocks for captive 
use. The SBI amendment permitted the government to 
reduce its shareholding from a minimum of 55 percent 
to 51 percent. 

Some significant bills were also introduced. The 
Direct Taxes Code bill replaces the Income Tax act and 
the Wealth Tax act. A draft bill was circulated for public 
comments last year; that bill removed several exemptions, 
and lowered the tax rate. Following public feedback, many 
of the original proposals have not been incorporated. The 
Whistleblower bill provides for protection of persons 
who reveal information related to corruption or wilful 
misuse of discretion by a public servant. 

Some important bills that were listed for 
consideration this session were not taken up. These the 
Women’s Reservation bill, the Seeds bill, the Pesticides 
bill, the Insurance bill and the Life Insurance Corporation 
(LIC) bill. Some important bills were not introduced. 
These include the Judicial Standards and Accountability 
bill, the Unique Identification Authority bill, the 
Biotechnology Regulator bill, and the Land Acquisition 
amendment and Rehabilitation and Resettlement bills. 

Several other issues of national importance were 
also discussed in Parliament. These included price rise 
of petroleum products, preparations for Commonwealth 
Games, flood and drought conditions, the Kashmir 
situation and illegal mining. 

Much time was lost on many days as MPs raised 
issues that concerned them. Hardly any work was done 
in the first week as the opposition and the government 
contested whether the discussion on inflation should 
end with a vote censuring the government. Parliament 
sat late on several days and extended the session by 
two days to make up for lost time; the Lok Sabha sat 
for 94 percent and the Rajya Sabha for 100 percent 
of the originally scheduled time. However, Question 
Hour was a major casualty of disruptions. Time lost for 
Question Hour is never made up. In all, 55 percent of 
Question Hour was lost in the Lok Sabha, and only 10 
percent of the listed starred questions were answered 
orally. In the Rajya Sabha, 44 percent of the scheduled 
time was lost and 17 percent of the questions were 
orally answered. 

The good news is that on several issues, the 
opposition ensured that the government followed due 
process. The bad news is that Parliament continued to be 
disrupted repeatedly, and managed to finish only a part 
of the scheduled agenda. 
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Why the giants don’t mix 


Caste and regional diversity has 
ensured very high barners to 
collective action for reforms 


Photo: Bart Pogoda 


any decades ago, economist Pranab Bardhan was asked where 
Mi would like to live: India or China. He said China. Now, by 

his own admission, he is not so sure. Perhaps, India is no longer 
a bad bet. 

In his new book, Awakening Giants, Feet of Clay: Assessing the 
Economic Rise of China and India, Mr Bardhan tries to deflate many myths 
surrounding the “rise” of the two Asian countries. 

The standard interpretation has a few core elements to it. China 
has successfully implemented a top-driven development programme. Its 
strong-arm leadership has ensured that sound macroeconomic policies 
are followed; the labour force in China remains docile (or has been made 
so by the iron hand of the Chinese state). With few barriers to capital 


accumulation, China has breezed ahead with double- 
digit growth. 

India, in this narrative, too has had a measure of 
success in recent years. 

After the 


reforms of the 


economic 
1990s, 
entrepreneurial energies 


unshackled 


economic growth is no 


were and 
longer as anaemic as it had 
been for the better part since 
1947. But in the absence of political will to implement 
growth enhancing policies, India’s performance has an 
uncertain air. 

While true in its outlines, this story does not 
say much. For example, if Indian policymakers are 
unable to implement the right policies, the question is 
why they are unable to do so. Similarly, in the case of 
China, it’s easy to imagine an authoritarian state that 
gets away with what it wants. But imagine trying to 
influence, let alone control, a billion-plus people in 
a country of continental proportions: No amount of 
technology, indoctrination or coercion can do what 
has been witnessed in China. In any case, if China is 
authoritarian, its leaders should have few incentives to 
do what they promise. They can easily get away with 
what they want. That’s not what has happened. 

China’s success in putting in place growth- 
promoting reforms, and actual growth, owes something 
to the regional strategy that allowed local governments 
in far-flung provinces to become drivers of economic 
growth. This is far from the image of a centralised 
behemoth that most people like to believe. 

In Mr Bardhan’s words, “...decentralization of 
resources, combined with centralized personnel control 
where local performance is rewarded by promotion, 
serves as a major engine of growth in China. The 
Indian governance system is quite a contrast in this 
respect: resources at the disposal of local governments 
are scanty, and officials are not rewarded for local 
economic performance.” (P38). Decentralised decision- 
making has ensured that resistance to reforms remains 
localised. In India, in contrast, local governments have 
virtually no resources—economic, technical and those 
of knowledge—to take the Chinese path. 

That door is closed in India. 

Perhaps this is too critical. After all, China isa much 
more homogeneous society, while India a nightmare of 


heterogeneity. This has serious economic implications. 


In India, there are close to insurmountable barriers to 
collective action for reforms. In China, this is hardly a 
problem. The diversity of caste and regional groups in 
India makes coordinating 
the right policies a very 
difficult task. The problem 
has only grown since the 
mid-1960s. Today it is so 
acute at the provincial 
level that few, if any, 
reforms are possible. This 
has given a pronounced redistributive bias to economic 
policymaking in India. The recent travails of the Punjab 
government, which has asked for help from the army 
as it tries to unbundle the state electricity board in the 
teeth of protests from employees, is one of the many 


examples that dot a bleak policymaking landscape. 


The relationship 

between democracy, 
authoritarianism and 
development is not linear 
and defies neat mapping. 


The result is that China and India, despite of their 
vibrant economic performance, are a study in contrast. 
The Chinese government has to constantly search for 
legitimacy but delivers very good economic growth. 
In India, governments enjoy widespread legitimacy but 
have a difficult time trying to promote growth. 

This is only one aspect of a complicated 
comparative story. In India, it is a puzzle why the poor 
are unable to punish their representatives for not giving 
them basic amenities in spite of having the political 
resources to boot them out of power. In China, citizens 
are pretty much disenfranchised, yet their government 
has done a far better job in providing education, 
eliminating poverty and providing better opportunities 
for millions. 

The result is that the relationship between 
democracy, authoritarianism and development is not a 
linear one and defies any neat mapping. 

Both countries face immense challenges in the 


years, if not decades, ahead. India is just about to begin 
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adding a youthful “bulge” to its population from 2010- 
2020, while China is about to add a huge chunk of 
aged persons to its population. Mr Bardhan’s book is 


Protecting the Jarawas. Continued from Page 28 

at the mercy of time and a nonchalant administration.” 
Keeping in view the ecologically vulnerable location 

of the Andaman group of islands, the preservation of the 

Jarawa tribe would help in preventing natural disasters. The 


a good place to understand the political economy of 
constraints the two economies are likely to face as they 
march ahead. @ 


government can enforce this by deploying an ecological 
Territorial Army (TA) battalion on the periphery of the 
5-km buffer zone to effectively enforce the Supreme Court 


ruling and preserve the flora and fauna of the region. 
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